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DIGEST EDITION 


Automotive News, the Newspaper of the Industry, recognizes 
that spot news in wartime is more important to its subscribers 
than in peacetime. This is especially true since Automotive Naws 
has broadened its editorial policy to include also ordnance and 


aircraft news. To fulfill its 52-times-a-year obligation, Auromorivr 
News publishes this Digest Edition. Necessarily, the news in 
this edition will be condensed. Alternate weekly editions, however, 
will carry news, illustrations, regular departments and adver- 
tising as heretofore. 


Curis SinsaBavuanH, Editor Georas M. SLtocum, Publisher 
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VIDENCE that comes to the 

“Sparks” desk convinces me 
that factory sales managers are 
not thumb-twiddlers these days de- 
spite the fact cars are no longer 
coming off the asembly line— 
there’s lots for them to do. Take 
the case of John B. Wagstaff, for 
instance. The general sales man- 
ager of De Soto is doing more 
traveling now than in peace times, 
riding herd on his dealer body 
and seeing to it that the retailers 
are furnished with all possible help 
by the factory. As a result of 
“Wag’s” operations, he tells me 
that the mortality percentage is 
surprisingly low, all things con- 
sidered, and that his dealers, be- 
cause of the war, have discovered 
that service sales produce results 
that strengthen their faith in the 
automobile business of today. 

* eS * 


“IN MY TRAVELS I have dis- 
covered that my De Soto dealers 
are showing great resourcefulness 
and ingenuity in keeping in busi- 
ness,” Wag told me the other day. 
“Take for example, Joe Hughes of 
Motor Mart in Cambridge, Mass. 
With a stock of new De Sotos on 
hand, he faced a storage problem. 
He figured competing dealers had 
the same problem, so what does he 
do but form an automobile ware- 
house company, secure a suitable 
building and handle ‘frozen’ new 
car stocks for a number of dealers 
in and around the Boston metro- 
politan area. He got the building 
on very favorable terms from the 
bankers, and at the present time 
he has more than 800 ‘frozen’ new 
cars and 250 privately-owned auto- 
mobiles in his warehouse, which is 
a revenue producer. 

. 6 2 

“IN BEVERLY, Mass. A. J. 
Bourque, G. R. Robinson and P. D. 
Palambo have the De Soto-Plym- 
outh dealership, operating as the 
Naumkeag Auto Sales, Inc. About 
45 miles from Beverly is the Navy 
Yards at Portsmouth, N. H., draw- 
ing its labor from the surrounding 
territory. Which gave my dealers 
a thought, and they bought up a 
little country bus line running 
from Beverly to Saco, Me. With 
the franchise they got four rackety 
buses. Operating the buses as a 
side line, they haul workmen to 
the Navy Yards in an area that 
represents a radius of 60 miles in 
all directions from Portsmouth and 
are making money. 

. @ @ 

“ANOTHER EXAMPLE of re- 
sourcefulness is furnished by the 
Cox & Meadows Motor Co. of 
Tulsa, Okla., which has contracted 
to maintain fleet owners’ cars, 
operating 24 hours a day. Servic- 
ing the fleet cars is done after 6 
p.m. and this operation alone is 
a source of big revenue in these 
trying times. 

“Some of our dealers are sub- 
contractors on war work. Conart 
Motor Sales, Inc., Akron, O., is 
drilling holes, riveting, ete. To 
date it has drilled $55,457 worth 
of holes in 138,982 pieces and 
tapped 75 percent of them. It is 
employing 79 people and the pay- 
roll is $2,000 a week, most of them 
machine hands. 

“These are only a few examples 
of finding work for idle hands to 
do. I could give you dozens of 
examples of how our dealers are 
carrying on the good fight. I'm 
mighty proud of them.” 


—Curis SINSABAUGH 
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August New-Car Quota Under July 


17 States Get No Quotas, Must Use Carryover from Preceding Months; 
Lack of Steel Slowing Up War Output in Automotive Plants; 
Pleads for Passage of Senate’s Rubber Bill 


More new cars are available for 
rationing in August than in any 
other month except July, despite a 
reduction in the new quota allot- 
ments for the month because it was 
unnecessary to assign quotas in some states where the 


Aug. Car Quota 
Tops All Months 
Excepting July 


unused carryover from preceding months is ample to meet_- 


demand, OPA announced Thursday. Quotas for the states 
receiving new allotments for August total 13,250 cars, 
compared . 25,000 for July when the total covered all 
the states.) State reserves for August, which are held 
back for adjustment of special demand situations and are 
not reported as part of the state quota figures, total 2,500 
against 5,000 for July. No national reserve has been set 
up for August, as accumulations of approximately 19,000 
cars in this reserve are deemed adequate. 

Reductions in the August quota and reserves, OPA 
pointed out, will not restrict the issuance of rationing cer- 
tificates. Those states that were assigned no quota have 
available at least two months’ average sales. Some counties 
within the states, however, have insufficient quota, and 
for these OPA has instructed state rationing directors to 
make assignments from accumulated state reserves. 

Should valid applications exceed quota in any county, 
the local war price and rationing board may apply to the 
state director for a further allotment from the reserve. If 
the state reserve is exhausted, demand may be met by 
assignments from the national reserve. (See state quotas 


on page 2). 
x *k * 


Over-expansion of arms _ production 
facilities and shortages of vital ma- 
terials, particularly steel, are gradually 
pinching armament production in 
automotive plants. Already at least 


Lack of Steel 
Slowing Up 
Arms Qutput 


two truck-producing plants have been forced to trim out- 


put; tank production is also threatened. 

Oldsmobile, one of the nation’s largest producers of 
guns and shells, has been ordered to curtail its work-week 
from 168 to 144 hours, and expects soon to be forced to 
go on a five-day week due to rationing of steel stock. 
Oldsmobile, considered by the government as a model for 
other ordnance producers, last week was awarded the 
new joint Army-Navy award for production efficiency. 

UAW-CIO officials are planning to take the matter up 
with the WPB. Walter Reuther, director of UAW’s Gen- 
eral Motors locals, recently charged that a steel shortage 
and a breakdown of the allocation system is bringing a 
“creeping paralysis” to many arms plants. He declared 
that the Army and Navy are using steel to construct 





News in Brief 


Speed Rubber week by the Iron and Steel 
WASHINGTON.—By convert- Dranch, War Production Board. 





2 - This is 9,710,000 tons more than 
ing refineries, the oil industry 41. 38.569,970-tons present rated 
capacity of the industry and rep- 
resents a 10 percent reduction 
from the 10,762,000 tons origin- 
ally approved following the au- 
thorization of the Supply Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board on 
Sert. 30, 1941. 


has developed a plan for produc- 
ing 200,000 more tons of buta- 
diene per year, thereby making 
possible between 240,009 and 
250,000 extra tons of synthetic 
rubber, Oil Coordinator Harold 
. Ickes said Thursday. He told 
newsmen that nationwide gaso- 
line rationing is not necessary 
in order to supply the Eastern 
rationed states, but he declined 
to comment on the need for 
nationwide fuel rationirg to 
conserve rubber. 


Steel Capacity 
WASHINGTON.—A steel in- 
got capacity for the United 
States of 98,279,970 tons by mid- 
1943. was recommended iast 





Urges Prompt Action 


WASHINGTON. — American 
Automobile Assn. last week 
urged prompt government action 
on the rubber industry’s pro- 
gram calling for supplying 
America’s motor vehicles with 
enough tires and recaps to keep 


them rolling for a _ two-year 
pericd on a limited mileage 
basis. 





Are Mechanics Essential 
To the War Effort? 


Now that it has been established that 20,000,000 
passenger motor vehicles, to say nothing of several mil- 
lion trucks, are essential to the war effort, isn’t it time to 
give serious consideration to determining just how many 
dealer service establishments and mechanics will be 
necessary to properly maintain these vehicles for the 
duration? The day will soon arrive when it will be neces- 
sary to “freeze’’ mechanics in dealer service. depart- 
ments if our transport system is to be maintained. 

_It’s disconcerting to dealers to cooperate with the 
military authorities in enrolling mechanics for Ordnance 
battalions, only to see another branch of the U. S. gov- 
ernment striving to induce the dealers’ few remaining 
mechanics to accept defense jobs. It’s also discouraging 
for dealers to try to compete with wages being paid 
at war plants, when dealers’ retail prices are held at 
March levels, despite the fact that dealers have been 
forced to increase wages to retain mechanics. 

_ As C. S. Klugh, manager of Pennsylvania Automo- 
tive Assn., queries: 

Should not a survey be conducted to ascertain the 
number of dealer service establishments and mechanics 
that will be necessary to keep our vehicles rolling for 
the duration? 

__ Should not the number of mechanics required be con- 
sidered as essential to the war effort, and “frozen” for 
the duration? 

With new car production discontinued, is it not an 
undue hardship to require dealers to maintain the same 
prices to their customers, when it has been necessary 
to raise mechanics’ wages to meet competition that is 
not hampered with price ceilings? 

Unless due allowance is made for such increases, 
the margin of gross profit available to the dealer will be 
so reduced that many will be forced out of business. 
Therefore, why not permit the small businessmen, such 
as dealers, the same proportionate increase that is 
allowed farmers and laborers? 


ES 





temporary facilities, which otherwise might be diverted to 


arms production. 
It is considered likely that General Motors itself would 


take the problem directly to WPB Chairman Nelson and 
that there would be national repercussions. 
cated that there may have been too great an expansion 


It was indi- 


of plant facilities without a corresponding planning of raw 
materials to keep them operating. 


xk * 

Glenn L. Martin, president of Glenn 
L. Martin Co., manufacturer of the 
Martin Bomber, sent a telegram last 
week to the President and to United 
States Senators Radcliffe and Tyd- 
ings of Maryland in support of the Senate Small Business 
Committee Rubber Tire Bill, urging immediate passage. 
Martin said in his telegram to President Roosevelt: “I am 
familiar with the hearings before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on S. 2560 and respectfully urge passage 
of the bill as a practical aid to the rubber tire shortage 
and a much needed boon to small business starving for 
work. The 15,000 automobiles owned by war workers 
serving this plant are fast approaching disuse due to 
vital need of retreads. Passage of this bill will enable many 
small businesses in the vicinity to retread a portion of 
these tires.” Martin appeared before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on June 9, strongly urging this 
tegislation as necessary and of vital importance to war 
plant workers. 


Martin Appeals 
For Passage 


Of Tire Bill 
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Car Dealers 
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WPB Retains Control 
Over War Materials 


Get Relief 


On Fuel Rations 


HARRISBURG, Pa.— Pennsyl- 
vania automobile dealers have re- 
ceived some relief on _ gasoline 
rations for cars and trucks oper- 
ated under dealer plates, it is re- 
ported by Pennsylvania Automo- 
tive Assn., which led the fight for 
more liberal interpretations of 
OPA regulations. 

Two amendments to the regula- 
tions, it is understood by PAA, 
permit a dealer to obtain “S” books 


Dodge Survey 
Shows Dealers 
Stretching Sales 


DETROIT.—Four Dodge head- 
quarters officials have just returned 
from dealer visits through widely 
separated sections of the United 
States. 

Vice-president Forest H. Akers 
covered Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and portions of Louisiana. Gen- 
eral Sales Manager Frank J. Tim- 
mens called on dealers in Colorado, 
Wyoming and Kansas. Asistant 
General Sales Manager J. W. 
Hutchins surveyed dealerships in 
Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida. L. F. 
VanNortwick, manager of the De- 
troit region of the Dodge organiza- 
tion, had a large part of the Mid- 
dlewest for his territory. 

In arranging their itinerary, the 
executives paid special attention to 
dealers operating in the circum- 
scribed markets of smaller com- 
munities where far - reaching 
changes in automobile business 
would have their clearest definition. 

“We found an admirable dealer 
morale,” said Akers in summing 
up the reports of the four investi- 
gators. “What pleased us particu- 
larly was the courage and com- 
mercial ability shown by dealers 
in adjusting their business to con- 
ditions such as none of them en- 
countered before. The dealers who 
had carried these adjustments out 


more successfully were, as a rule,|; 


older dealers who had learned 
their first retrenchment lessons in 
the depressions of a decade or so 
ago. 

“Dealers’ retail deliveries of new 
cars and trucks, we learned, vary 
with the somewhat different inter- 
pretations which rationing boards 
place on the eligibility rules. Few 
of the dealers we visited appeared 
tempted to sell their stocks of new 
vehicles as quickly as_ possible. 
With most of them the tendency 
is to cooperate with the rationing 
authorities by stretching the stocks 
over a period. 


“Sales of used cars were invari- 
ably good, astute dealers often ob- 
taining them by going into non- 
defense areas where individual 
transportation is of less moment. 
Dealers are also devoting their 
energies to the development of 
shop work. Here the chief handi- 
cap is a shortage of manpower, 
many service mechanics having 
joined the military services or 
taken employment in the war in- 
dustries.” 


for trucks operated under dealer 
tags, if state law permits the oper- 
ation of such vehicle on dealer 
plates. 


It is also provided that a dealer 
may obtain a “B” book for each 
passenger car operated on dealer 
plates used in his business (other 
than demonstrators) if state law 
permits the car to be used for these 
purposes on dealer plates. 


Following are excerpts from 
Amendment 4 to the gasoline ra- 
tioning order: 

Section 1394.1309—Issuance of ra- 
tion for use with vehicles operated 
on dealer plates. 


(a) A service ration may be issued 
by a board for use with an_unregis- 
tered truck operated under dealer or 
other interchangeable license plates if 
the operation of such truck or such 
plates is permitted by law of the state 
issuing the plates. Application for a 
Service ration for such truck shall 
be made to a board, on Form OPA 
R-536, and the applicant shall annex 
thereto a statement showing the engine 
number of such truck and the serial 
number of the federal use stamp is- 
sued therefor. A service ration book 
may be issued for such truck in the 
manner and under the conditions pro- 
vided in Ration Order No. 5A for the 
issuance of service rations. The person 
issuing the ration book shall, at the 
time of issuance, make a clear notation 
of the use tax stamp number on the 
cover of such book and, in the space 
provided for the license number, shall 
insert the engine number of such ve- 
hicle and the words ‘‘dealer plates.’’ 


(b) A ration may_ be issued by a 
board to provide solely for the occupa- 
tional mileage (other than for dem- 
onstration purposes) driven in an un- 
registered passenger automobile or 
motorcycle regularly operated on 
dealer or other interchangeable license 
plates, if the operation of such vehicle 
on such plates is permissible under 
the law of the state issuing the plates. 

Such ration shall be issued in the 
manner and under the conditions pro- 
vided in Section 1394.604 and 1394.605. 
Application for such_ ration shall be 
made to a board, on Form OPA B-551. 
The applicant shall annex to the ap- 
plication a written statement showing 
the federal use tax stamp number and 
the engine number of such vehicle. 

If the board finds the facts stated 
on the application to be true, it shall 
determine the allowed mileage for such 
vehicle in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Section 1394.604, and shall is- 
sue a ration in accordance with Section 
394.605. The person issuing the ra- 
tion book shall, at the time of issuance, 
make a clear notation of the use tax 
stamp number, on the cover of the 
book and, in the space provided for 
the license number, shall insert the 
engine number of such vehicle and the 
words ‘‘dealer plates.’’ 


Further Cuts Due 
In Truck Tires 


DETROIT.—Drastic new cuts in 
the list of trucks eligible for tires 
are being studied by the OPA as 
a measure to keep the most vital 
vehicles rolling, Price Administra- 
tor Henderson announces. 


The rapidly increasing tempo of 
the war program, which has put 
vast numbers of heavy trucks on 
24-hour shifts, together with other 
factors, has caused the demand 
for truck tires to increase far be- 
yond the estimates made at the 
time tire rationing was instituted, 
Henderson said. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 





Truck Freight 


Volume 


In Contra-Seasonal Gain 


WASHINGTON. — American 
Trucking Assns. reported last week 
that the volume of freight trans- 
ported by motor carriers in June 
increased 2.3 percent over May and 
8 percent over June, 1941. It was 
the first time in seven years that 
the volume in June exceeded that 
of May, ATA said. 

Comparable reports were re- 
ceived by ATA from 203 motor car- 
riers in 40 states. The reporting 
carriers transported an aggregate 
of 1,533,122 tons in June, as against 
1,499,374 tons in May, and 1,419,318 
tons in June, 1941. 

The ATA index figure, computed 
on the basis of the average month- 
ly tonnage of the reporting car- 
riers for the three-year period of 
1938-1940 as representing 100, was 
161.68. 

Almost 86 percent of all tonnage 
transported in the month was re- 
ported by carriers of general 


freight. The volume in this cate- 
gory increased 2.7 percent over 
May, and 5 percent over June of 
last year. 

Transporters of petroleum prod- 
ucts, accounting for nearly 10 per- 
cent of the total tonnage reported, 
showed an increase of 2.7 percent 
over May, and an increase of 59.5 
percent over June, 1941. Haulers of 
iron and steel products reported 
about one percent of the total ton- 
nage. The volume of these com- 
modities showed a decrease of 8.5 
percent under May, and a decrease 
of 23.2 percent under June, 1941. 

Approximately 3 percent of the 
total tonnage reported was miscel- 
laneous commodities, including to- 
bacco, milk, textile products, bricks, 
building materials, cement and 
household goods. Tonnage in this 
class showed a decrease of 6.9 per- 
cent under May, and a decrease of 
3.9 percent under June of last year. 





New-Car Quotas 
For August 


N.B.—Unused quotas from 
preceding months are to be 
added to these totals. 


August August 
Quota Reserve 
















BD. vi vccccccvece 330 73 
BE. 6:0.0.60000-400000 166 13 
SD: 6606040608005 191 25 
SOND. scvcccesvese ° 0 
Colorado .........555. 161 40 
Connecticut .......... ® 0 
Delaware ............. = 0 
err eee ® 0 
Serr 452 57 
 66.00060005050608 67 12 
EE .565.00050505666s = 0 
rrr 672 185 
PP. Sbe6esccevsseee es 463 V7 
re ee ® 0 
aa 298 42 
Louisiana ............ 353 53 
BE 680-6 060.0 60.0-066.0% * 0 
are 231 102 
Massachusetts ........ 7 0 
ee 2,750 474 
Minnesota ............ 5A4 90 
meat faa Sv teeeseese 220 25 

EE Sein heen see es 414 122 
Eee 73 12 
EE. Sc0hecavet-se% 206 40 
EE SS Actsn0p te ores 61 25 
New Hampshire ..... = 0 
New Jersey .......... ° 0 
New Mexico .......... 53 8 
SEE abe 300009 ° 0 





Cee meee eee e eens 








Pennsylvania ......... ® 0 
Rhode Island ........ ® 0 
South Carolina ....... 119 35 
South Dakota ........ 5A 13 
Tennessee ........... 405 57 

MARA Veryeneness : 89 


eee eeeee 
See ewer eens 


2,500 


*Unused carryover from preceding 
months ample to meet demand. 





MOE Viivitesasudeseece 13,250 






August quotas for the territories 
are: Alaska, 10; Panama Canal 
Zone, 9; Puerto Rico, 10. There 






was no quota assigned for the Vir- 
gin Islands, which has not used 
all its former allotments, or for 
Hawaii which is under military rule. 






Car Total Cut 
700,000 in 


Eastern States 


WASHINGTON.—A sizeable re- 
duction in the number of automo- 


biles operating in the Eastern 
gasoline ration area is indicated 
by first reports on the number of 
basic A ration books isued, OPA 
announced last week. 

Reports from five of the 17 ra- 
tion area states indicate that the 
number of basic A books issued for 
the permanent rationing system is 
about 10 percent less than the num- 
ber of ration cards of all kinds in 
the temporary plan. 

Five states, representing north- 
ern, middle and southern regions 
of the rationed area, have reported 
a total of 1,061,465 A coupon books 
issued. In the same states 1,173,660 
cards were issued under the tempo- 
rary plan. 

Officials in the fuel rationing 
division of OPA point out that 
passenger automobile registrations 
for 1941 in the Eastern rationed 
area totaled 8,522,820. This figure 
is slightly inflated through dupli- 
cate registrations. Ration cards 
of all types issued under the 
temporary plan last May, however, 
totaled only 7,745,382. If the pres- 
ent estimate of basic coupon books 
issued under the permanent plan 
prevails, there will be a further re- 
duction of some 700,000 in the 


number of cars now being operated. 





Chrysler Tank Arsenal 


Gets Army-Navy Award 
DETROIT.—Maj. Gen. L. H. 
Campbell jr., chief of ordnance, 
U. S. Army, will present the men 
and management of the Chrysler 
Tank Arsenal with the first of- 
ficial Army-Navy Production 
Award for high achievement in 
the production of war equip- 
ment, presented to a tank plant 
in the United States, on Aug. 10, 
1942, at the end of the assembly 
lines in the Chrysler Arsenal. 
Gen. Campbell’s award will 
also be the official recognition of 
the complete conversion of the 
Chrysler Arsenal from the pro- 
duction of M-3 to M-4 tanks. 
During this week the last M-3 
tanks will be completed and 
both the old M-3 asembly lines 
and the new M-4 asembly lines 
are already full of M-4 tanks. 





WASHINGTON.—Differences be- 
tween the War Production Board 
and the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board were settled last week with 
the WPB emerging, temporarily, at 
least, as the final authority over 
allocation of vital materials. 

Announcement of the “realign- 
ment” of relations between the war 
agencies was made jointly by WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson, 
Undersecretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, Undersecretary of the 


8 U.S. Agencies 
Ask 48-Hr. Week 
On War Work 


WASHINGTON.—A_ war-time 
labor policy calling for an eight- 
hour day and a forty-eight-hour 
work week for American war 
workers—with work in excess of 40 
hours a week still payable at time 
and a half—was proposed by eight 
government agencies last week as 
the “best working schedule for sus- 
tained efficiency.” 

The agencies said such a pro- 
gram would make the most effic- 
ient use of the nation’s available 


manpower. 
A spokesman pointed out that in 
many instances war _ industry 


workers are toiling far in excess 
of 48 hours a week, thus impair- 
ing their efficien.«y. 

The policy statement was signed 
by the War and Navy depart- 
ments, and Maritime commission, 
the Public Health Service, the War 
Manpower commission, the War 
Production Board and the Labor 
and Commerce departments. 

Other recommended measures to 
promote more efficient war pro- 
duction included a_ thirty-minute 
meal period, one day of rest in ap- 
proximately every seven, and stag- 
gering of vacations. 


Army Transfer 
Now in Effect 


DETROIT.—tTransfer of the Mo- 
tor Transport Service from Quar- 
termaster Corps to Ordnance De- 
partment was announced last week 
and became effective Aug. 1. 

The move will mean placing the 
employes of Motor Transport and 
employes of the Ordnance district 
under one command. It will end 
duplication of orders where the 
procurement branches of _ these 
services overlap, and will be a step 
toward more efficient use of raw 
materials by consolidation of pro- 
duction facilities. 


Dealers to Hear Messer 


MILWAUKEE.—Harry Messer, direc- 
tor of automobile section of the 
Chicago regional OPA office, is sched- 
uled to address automobile dealers of 
Milwaukee and Waukesha counties at a 
luncheon Aug. 5 at the Athletic club. 
According to A. C. Hall, president of 
the Milwaukee County Automobile 
Dealers’ Assn., Messer has_ been 
invited to come to Milwaukee to ‘‘clari- 
fy’’ the situation on the rationing of 
new automobiles here. 
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Navy James V. Forrestal and 
ANMB Chief Ferdinand Eberstadt. 

The agreement provides: 

1—The ANMB’s control of prior- 
ities for military services and their 
contractors will be “subject to the 
directives of the WPB.” 

2—“ANMB continues as the pri- 
mary military body for reconciling 
and presenting to the WPB the 
Army and Navy’s supply require- 
ments, acting as “advocate” for 
the allocation and priority needs 
of the military program.” 

3—“In order to eliminate dup- 
lication and clear decisions prompt- 
ly, the ANMB has agreed to desig- 
nate representatives of the armed 
forces, with concurrence of WPB, 
to work with the appropriate WPB 
committees, divisions, branches and 
sections.” 

4—“Major responsibility for get- 
ting out war production at a maxi- 
mum rate” shall be asumed by the 
industry advisory committees now 
attached to each branch of WPB. 

The agreement is designed to end 
differences of opinion between Nel- 
son and the members of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board over 
which agency was to have the final 
word in determining how much of 
the nation’s production effort would 
be earmarked for civilians. 


Studebaker Net 
Off in Half 


SOUTH BEND. — Studebaker 
Corp. and its subsidiaries in the 
six months ended June 30, 1942, 
earned a consolidated net profit of 
$902,830 after all charges and taxes 
(no provision required for excess 
profits taxes,) equivalent to 40 
cents a share on 2,223,116 shares of 
common stock outstanding at the 
close of the period. This compares 
with a net profit for the six months 
ended June 30, 1941, of $1,313,877 
equivalent to 59 cents a share. 


The corporation’s sales in the six 
months ended June 30, 1942, totaled 
$87,289,278, as compared with $52,- 
001,480 in the corresponding period 
of last year. Sales in the quarter 
ended June 30, 1942, totaled $51,598,- 
685 as compared with $30,582,922 
in the corresponding period of last 
year and $35,690,593 in the quarter 
ended March 31, 1942. 


As of June 30, 1942, Studebaker’s 
working capital totaled $19,298,464 
as compared with $17,259,542 on 
March 31, 1942, and $14,613,224 on 
June 30, 1941. 


Hudson Starts Output 
Of Mine Anchors 


DETROIT.—Hudson Motor Car 
Co. revealed last week that it is 
now in production in its former 
automobile plants on a large con- 
tract for mine anchors for the 
Navy. Conversion for manufacture 
was accomplished by adapting ma- 
chine tools formerly used in auto- 
bile production and was made 
without addition of a single ma- 
chine tool. 


°42 GM Profits Halved; 
War Output Soars 


NEW YORK.—General Motors 
Corp. last week reported its net 
income for the second quarter of 
1942 was $24,613,218, less than half 
the amount earned in the compar- 
able period of last year, $53,579,568. 

After preferred dividend require- 
ments, the amount available for 
common stock dividends was equiv- 
alent to 51 cents a share compared 
with $1.18 earned on common shares 
in the second 1941 quarter. 

Net profit for the first six months 
amounted to $47,843,209, or 99 cents 
a common share after preferred 
dividends, compared with $118,177,- 
905 or $2.62 a share in the first half 
of 1941. 

War material deliveries for the 
first half of the year, however, 
were nearly five times as great as 
in the first six months of 1941. 
Sales of commercial products were 
only one-fifth as large as a year 
ago. 

The trend of the war output con- 
tinues upward, Chairman Alfred P. 
Sloan jr., indicated in his report 


to stockholders, with second quar- 
ter deliveries 45 percent larger than 
in the first three months of the 
year, which included a month of 
passenger car production. 

Military censorship permitted 
Sloan to reveal these statistics on 
first six months’ production: 

1942 1941 
War Material Deliveries 
$628,439,152 $131,800,082 
Commercial Product Sales 
$248,888,596 $1,217,290,778 

Sloan said the average number 
of employees during the second 
quarter of this year was 281,464 
compared with 318,726 in the like 
period of 1941, reflecting a drop in 
commercial output. He said he an- 
ticipated an increase during the 
rest of the year. 

Despite the drop in employment, 
payrolls for the second quarter of 
1942 amounted to  $192,047,280 
against $187,230,843 in the like part 
of 1941. Hours worked rose to 
45.8 per week compared with 42.1 
hours @ year ago. 
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PASTE THIS CORRECTED TABLE IN YOUR 1942 ALMANAC 


Due to a transposition, the “NON-AFFILIATED” headings are incorrect on the table of New Passenger Car Registrations, Three Months, 
1942-41, on page 12 of the 1942 Almanac. Please tear out the corrected table on this page today, and paste over page 12 in the 1942 Almanac. 





New Passenger Car Registrations, Three Months Total, ’42-’41 


Figures supplied by R. L. Polk & Co., and for New York City area by Sherlock & Arnold 
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How Britain Maintains 
Its Trucks, Buses 


DETROIT.—Great Britain has 
had nearly three years of war, but 
most of its trucks and buses are 
still running. Despite far less 
ample supplies of spare parts than 
operators had at their command in 
this country when the United 
States entered the war, and despite 
fhe fact that many vehicles and 
stores of, spare parts were de- 
stroyed in air raids, Britain has 
kept her highway transport facili- 
ties in operation. 

In the belief that some knowl- 
edge of how this has been ac- 
complished would be of real value 
to truck and bus operators in the 
United States, the Transportation 
and Maintenance Activity section 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers made a study of maintenance 
methods being used in England. 

This study was made to further 
the preventive maintenance pro- 
gram of the Office of Defense 
Transportation and has been ap- 
proved and distributed by the Ve- 
hicle Maintenance section of- the 
ODT’s Division of Motor Trans- 
port. 

The SAE found that, as might be 
expected, the British have devel- 
oped many methods for reclaiming 
and rebuilding available used parts 
in order to make the most of ex- 
isting equipment. The _ salient 
features of preventive maintenance 
as used in England follow: 


Pistons 
Pistons are removed at predetermined 
periods for inspection. Worn ring 


grooves are turned out for oversize 
iston rings. Worn or broken ring 
ands, including top land in aluminum 
istons, are welded solid and re-turned. 
Bxirts are expanded by any one of 
several American processes. Tin plat- 
ing has been used to_prevent seizure 
of cast-iron pistons. Badly worn pis- 
ton pin holes have been bored out and 
fitted with phosphor bronze bushings 


and in some cases, pins have been 
oversized by chromium plating. 
Crankshafts 


Both chromium plating and metal 
spraying have been used. There is one 
complaint that journals are not reliable 
to less than .002 in tolerance which 

resents difficulties in line boring. 
This would indicate that British ma- 


Fuel Rationing 


Probe Asked 


NEW YORK.—A congressional 
investigation of gasoline rationing 
and the possibility of increasing 
Eastern supplies is being sought by 
members of the Eastern States 
Gasoline Dealers Conference. 

A petition asking such an in- 
quiry was filed with Senator James 
M. Mead by the New York State 
Gasoline Dealers Assn., whose of- 
ficials announced July 26 that other 
state associations affiliated with 
the conference would’ file similar 
petitions with members of their 
state Congressional delegations. 

The move for a Congressional 
investigation followed charges by 
the Eastern States Gasoline Dealers 
Conference that senators and rep- 
resentatives from the East had 
been laggard in their duties in 
permitting gasoline rationing to be 
imposed on a 17-state area instead 
of spreading it over the whole 
nation. 


Oil Cans Out 


WASHINGTON. — Director General 
for Operations last week prohibited 
use, sale or manufacture of lubricating 
oil cans made of any metal after Sept. 
30. 1 Until that date, manufac- 
turers are permitted to use inventories 
of terreplate produced gel to Feb. 
11, 1942, for one quart, five quart and 
larger lubricating oil cans. 


GM War Deliveries Up 


$22,268,948 in June 

NEW YORK.—General Motors 
announces that deliveries of 
war materials from its plants in 
the United States and Canada 
in June totaled 141,601,064, an in- 
crease of $22,268,948 over deliver- 
ies in May. 

Deliveries for the second quar- 
ter of 1942 totaled $370,959,781, 
compared with $257,479,371 in 
the first quarter of this year and 
$75,180,914 in the second quarter 
of last year. Total deliveries 
in the first half of 1942 were 
$628,439,152, compared with $131,- 
800,082 in the first half of 1941. 

















chining is not up to American stand- 
ards. Some operators use standard 
undersizes before building up_ the 
crankshaft, while others keep shaft to 
standard to eliminate the necesity for 
several undersize bearings. 


Camshafts 


One firm reports that it applies stel- 
lite to worn cams and then grinds them 
with a machine of its own design. 


Valves, Valve Mechanism 


Large valves have been turned down 
and used to replace those of smaller 
sizes. In some cases, valve stems 
have been brought up to standard size 
by chromium plating and, in others. 
the valve guides have been filled with 
bronze welding rod and rebored. Some 
valves have been refaced with stellite. 
Similar treatment has been successful 
on valve tappets. Chromium plating 
has also been used on tappets. Chrome 
plating has also been found useful on 
rocker arm shafts. 


Clutches 


Clutch faces on the flywheel have 
been repaired by stellite deposition. 
There is a record of one operator 
straightening buckled clutch plates by 
heating them with a gas ring and sub- 
jecting them to pressure between two 
cast iron plates. Chromium plating 
has been used successfully on clutch 
discs. Electric welding has _ proved 
successful on toggle levers. Nickel and 
chromium plating, as well as deposi- 
tion by electric welding, has been suc- 
cessful on a number of transmission 
oe eg and other parts such as shifter 
orks. 


Differential 


Metal spraying has been used to re- 
build differential yokes at the surface 
that holds the differential bearings. 
This is difficult to machine so _ that 
the ring gear remains square with the 
carrier but it has been done. Some 
firms have been successful in building 
these surfaces up with electric weld- 
ing. Sleeves on the inside of dif- 
ferential cases have been built up by 
oxy-acetylene welding and then bored 
out. Spring ee have been built up 
by electric welding. 

Springs 

Broken main leaves have been con- 
verted into intermediate leaves where 
brokage has occurred adjacent to the 
spring eye. Shackle pins have been 
chrome plated. In addition to build- 
ing them up to standard size, this has 
doubled the life of the pins by pro- 
viding increased resistance to wear 
and prevention to rusting. Some pins 
have been machined down and fitted 
with undersize bushings. 


Wheels 
Where ball or roller bearings have 
become loose in front wheel hubs. 


bronze welding has been used to build 
up the internal areas so they can be 
rebored. Some hubs have been chrome 
or nickel plated. 


Front Axle 


Chrome plating has been used to 
build up king pins while one operator 
has machined his king pins down 
and fitted undersize bushings. An- 
other grinds king pins down to a 
standard undersize and then builds 
them up to the regular standard with 
welding material after subsequent use. 


Axle Shafts 


Axle shafts splines are built up and 
filled in with welding. The splines 
are then milled into the shaft in such 
a position that the driving face is of 
parent metal. Spines have also been 
built up with chromium plating. Key- 
ways have been reclaimed with bronze 
welding. 


Cylinder Heads, Blocks, 


Crankeases 


Cylinder heads have been salvaged 
and leaks stopped by welding. metal 
spraying and cold welding. Welding 
and cold welding has also been suc- 
cessful on cylinder blocks. Valve seats 
have been built up by welding stellite 
onto the worn valve seat. Both cast 
iron and aluminum crankcases have 
been successfully welded. Minor crack- 
ing of blocks and heads as a result of 
leaking head gaskets has been cured 
with bronze welding. 





Dealer Finds Good Way 


To Sell Oil Filters 

DETROIT.—One smart dealer 
has taken advantage of the av- 
erage car owner’s determination 
to keep his car running by 
pushing the sale of oil filters 
and filter elements. He _ uses 
two pint fruit jars in merchan- 
dising filters. 

In one he places new SAE 10 
motor oil. In the other he puts 
oil drawn from a crankcase. He 
places a new filter over the new 
oil and an old filter over the 
used oil. He also uses two 
cards. One reads: “Clean Oil 
Means Long Life.” The other: 
“Dirty Oil Means Short Life.” 





Connecticut Drops 
Car Inspections; 
Others to Follow 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Connecticut 
has discontinued compulsory in- 
spection of motor vehicles on the 
ground that the semi-annual in- 
spection, requiring car owners to 
drive long distances to the stations, 
was working a hardship upon war 
workers and other citizens. 


In announcing the action of the 
Connecticut authorities, the Key- 
stone Automobile Club here points 
out that advocacy of similar action 
in New Jersey is gaining public 
support. In Pennsylvania and 
Maryland conditions are different, 
with numerous garages, designated 
as official inspection _ stations, 
within easy reach of motorists. 


Nevertheless, the club reports a 
growing feeling among motorists 
that war-time conditions call for a 
relaxing of some of the regulations 
imposed in recent years. Motorists 
feel they are unnecessarily bur- 
dened with taxes and restrictive 
rules. Motorists feel they are un- 
necesarily burdened with taxes and 
restrictive rules. Using rationed 
gasoline to reach official inspection 
stations is particularly objection- 
able to many drivers. 


Against this point of view is the 
contention of safety authorities 
that highway accidents will con- 
tinue to increase, even with de- 
creased traffic volume, unless motor 
vehicles are kept in first-class me- 
chanical condition. They assert 
motorists will be apt to overlook 
the safety features of their cars if 
the vehicles are not checked semi- 
annually. 


Inventory Rules Eased 
For Anti-Freeze 


WASHINGTON. — Inventory _re- 
strictions of Priorities Regulation 
No. 1 on anti-freeze made from 
alcohol were eased last week by the 
Director General for Operations. 


Amendment No. 1 to Order L-51 
provides that deliveries may be 
made and accepted without restric- 
tion, if total acceptances are not in 
excess of the quantity required for 
use and resale in the season from 
Apr. 1, 1942, to March 31, 1943. It 
is the practice of the trade to dis- 
tribute anti-freeze during the sum- 
mer months for sale during the 
next winter. Today’s action per- 
mits continuation of this practice. 


GM War Booklet 


NEW YORK.—General Motors has 
prepared a booklet, ‘‘Producing More 
for Victory,”’ for distribution to 250,000 
GM employes. 


1942 Registrations Drop 
155,756 in Massachusetts 


BOSTON.— How rationing of 
gasoline, tires and new cars has af- 
fected the automotive industry in 
Massachusetts, is shown in the re- 
port of Frank A. Goodwin, motor 
vehicle registrar, covering registra- 
tion figures for the first half of 
this year compared to 1941. From 
a total of 1,082,866 certificates for 
cars and trucks in 1941, the drop 
has been to 927,110 this year, a de- 
cline of 155,756. 

The state lost $258,417 when the 
receipts were cut from $6,125,468 in 
1941 to $5,867,051. With few ex- 
ceptions all classes showed a deficit. 

In June this year 15,735 car and 
truck registrations were issued com- 
pared to 53,240 in 1941, or a loss 
of 37,505. In June, 1941, the state 
collected $519,530 and for that 


month this year the total was 389,- 
793 or a loss of $129,737. There were 
deficits all down the line since 
Jan. 1 this year. Here are the 


figures: 
1941—_SIX MONTHS— 

caine exh 970,168 820,845 
MADE iii ook s'0-0 112,698 106,265 
ee. Bas 1,082,866 927,110 
re 4,935 5,174 
Trailers ....... 15,237 15,006 
Motorcycles 847 1,510 
Makers, 

dealers, etc.. 2,683 2,398 
New driver 

licenses ..... 57,863 34,370 
Renewal 

licenses ..... 614,639 613,413 
Driver 

examinations. 61,698 36,519 
BR igs ea stants $6,125,468 $5,867,051 


Synthetic Rubber 
Program Upped 
To 870,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON. — War Produc- 
tion Board has approved an in- 
crease in its synthetic rubber pro- 
gram from 800,000 tons to 870,000 
tons, it was announced last week. 

The increase will be obtained 
with no expenditure of critical ma- 
terials for construction purposes, 
and is due to advanced engineer- 
ing in the production of butyl rub- 
ber. The new techniques permit 
an increase of 70,000 tons in the 
formerly planned 60,000-ton capac- 
ity of plants already under con- 
struction. 

The expanded program is not ex- 
pected to alter the projected figure 
of 300 tons of butyl rubber to be 
produced in 1942. Butyl rubber has 
been found to be extremely useful 
in the manufacture of gas masks, 
anti-gas clothing, raincoats, rub- 
ber boats, life preservers, barrage 
balloons, wire insulation, and mis- 
cellaneous moulded goods. It is also 
being experimented with for use in 
tires, although indications are it 
is not equal to Buna S synthetic 
rubber for tire purposes. 

* * ae 


Synthetic Rubber Shortcut 


Offered by Atlantic 

NEW YORK.—Atlantic Refining 
Co. announced last week develop- 
ment of a “shortcut” chemical 
process for making ethyl benzine 
for manufacture of styrene, which 
itself is a major raw material for 
“buna S” synthetic rubber. 

Robert H. Colley, president, said 
the process had been offered to the 
government. He described it as an 
adaptation of methods used for re- 
fining high-octane gasoline. 

Atlantic’s process, Colley said, 
would speed up output of ethyl 
benzene, which comes from ethyl 
alcohol and benzol. He added that 
oil industry catalytic polymeriza- 
tion plants could be used for the 
new process with very few changes 
and little delay. 

Atlantic is operating a pilot plant 
and expects to put a full scale unit 
into operation soon. 


2,117 Trucks 
Released in Week 


WASHINGTON. — During the 
week ended July 25, WPB’s Auto- 
motive Branch’ released 2,117 
trucks, truck trailers and miscel- 
laneous vehicles to civilians and to 
holders of Government Exemption 
Permits. 

A total of 186 light, 470 medium 
and 36 heavy trucks, 64 trailers and 
42 miscellaneous vehicles were re- 
leased for civilian use, while 610 
light, 530 medium and 93 heavy 
trucks, four trailers and 82 miscel- 
laneous vehicles were released to 
holders of Government Exemption 
Permits, which include exports by 
private individuals. 

Since March 9, when the ration- 
ing program began, a total of 
55,551 vehicles in all categories 
have been released for civilian and 
GEP use. During this period civil- 
ians received 5,048 light, 12,848 
medium and 4,511 heavy trucks, 
3,141 trailers and 446 miscellaneous 
vehicles, and GEP holders received 
9,299 light, 12,282 medium and 
3,744 heavy trucks, 1,038 trailers 
and 3,194 miscellaneous vehicles. 


900 Off-Highway Trucks 


OK’d for Production 

WASHINGTON.—The way was 
cleared last week by the War 
Production Board for the manufac- 
ture of not more than 500 giant 
“off-the-highway” trucks for use 
by mining and other essential in- 
dustries and for export. An “off- 
the-highway” truck is defined as a 
“motor truck, truck-trailer, and/or 
trailer operating off the public 
highway, normally on rubber tires 
and especially designed to trans- 
port material, property or equip- 
ment on mining, construction, 
logging or petroleum development 
projects.” Production of the auto- 
motive giants was stopped May 31, 
1942, by WPB. 


Opens New Office 

PATERSON, N. J.—Seaboard Engi- 
neering Co. announces the opening of 
an office at 29 Church St, to do 
eneral industrial engineering, special- 
zing on tool and machine design. The 


office is under the management of 
G. J. Zurcher, vice-president and 
general manager. 
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Ahrens Reports 
Service Up in 


Eastern States 


DETROIT. — Returning from an 
extended trip through the Eastern 
districts, D. E. Ahrens, general 
sales manager of Cadillac, reports 
encouragingly on conditions among 
Cadillac distributors and dealers. 

“For obvious reasons,” he said, 
“owners are conserving the mileage 
in their motor cars. The reduc- 
tion in service business, however, is 
not in the same proportion. Actu- 
ally, the reports from our distribu- 
tors to June 1 reveal that their 
service volume is nearly 40 percent 
greater this year than it was for 
the same period during 1941. This 
is particularly significant in view 
of the fact that 1941 was the big- 
gest year in our entire history.” 

Ahrens reported that this in- 
crease was due, in a measure, to 
the fact that Cadillac owners, in an 
effort to extend the available mile- 
age in their cars, had turned to 
authorized Cadillac service stations 
in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore. 

Cadillac’s general sales manager 
said that for the past seven years 
owner service loyalty has fluctuated 
between 60 and 73 percent. He also 
pointed out that to June 1 the 
percentage of increase in service 
volume over the same period a 
year ago was larger in the gaso- 
line-rationed states than in states 
which have no fuel rationing. 


Grace Second 


Highest Paid 


PHILADELPHIA.—Eugene Grace 
received $537,724 as president of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. in 1941, a 
boost of $59,580 over his 1940 in- 
come, to maintain his position as 
the second highest paid executive 
in the nation. 

Leading Grace is Louis Mayer, 
production head for Loew’s, Inc., 
who got $704,000 in 1941. 

Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the 
Republic Steel Corp. got $275,000, 
an increase of $99,000 over his 1940 
income. 

Far behind was Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president of United States 
Steel Corp., who received $156,- 
010.04, an increase of $16,400 over 
1940, and H. E. Lewis, chairman 
and president of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., who was 
paid $135,000, the same as in 1940. 


Michigan Fuel Stations 
Study 13-Hour Day 


DETROIT.—Executive committee 
of the Retail Gasoline Dealers 
Assn. of Michigan has proposed 
that Michigan gasoline stations 
close between 8 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

The committee has proposed a 
week’s trial of a 13-hour day and 
expects to put the proposal up to 
the dealers at a mass meeting this 
week. 








